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suggests that there may be more in flatness than the severer critics admit."
Or than Mr Forster will admit either. He tries to suggest that Dickens' characters are alive in spite of their flatness; their creator's immense vitality causes them "to vibrate a little, so that they borrow his life and seem to lead one of their own." But this is obviously true of any imagined figure; of Dmitri Karamazov or Father Goriot as certainly as of Pecksniff. The qualification has no meaning.
The mark of the pure character, we agreed in an earlier chapter, is that it is static; in other words, it "can be expressed in a single sentence,** or, let us say, in a few sentences. The mark of the dramatic character is that it develops; it cannot therefore be expressed in a single sentence, or in a few sentences. The first, the pure character, or type, or humour, is flat, to adopt Mr Forster's classification; the second, the dramatic, developing figure, is round. So far all is clear. But the first, nevertheless, is capable of achieving "effects that are not mechanical and a vision of humanity that is not shallow." How is this ?